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Malaya on the Eve of Independence 


By a Malayan Correspondent 


HE Constitutional Commission under the 

chairmanship of Lord Reid has submitted its 
report to the Queen and the Malay Rulers. The 
report was published on February 21, and the very 
next day a working party consisting of three 
representatives of the British Government, four 
representatives of the Malay Rulers and four 
representatives of the Federation Government, 
under the chairmanship of the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Donald MacGillivray, commenced work 
in Kuala Lumpur to consider its recommenda- 
tions. It is hoped to submit agreed proposals by 
May, which will be presented as a White Paper 
to the British Parliament as well as the Federal 
Legislative Council. 

The Alliance Government in the Federation has 
already clearly indicated that, irrespective of 
whether the new constitution is ready or not, 
Merdeka will definitely be proclaimed on August 
- 31. They take this stand on the ground that other 
countries, such as India and Pakistan, became 
independent before their new constitutions were 
written. Opposition parties, also quoting the 
examples of such countries as India and Pakistan, 
are demanding that the people must have a say 
in the writing of the country’s new constitution. 
They maintain that since the Alliance had a 
mandate only to obtain independence and since 
they had not put before the electorate the details 
of a new constitution, they have no right to use 
their present overwhelming majority in the legis- 
lative Council to adopt a new constitution for 
Malaya. 

In spite of the united demand of the four 
principal opposition parties in the country for new 
elections, it is not likely that elections will be 
held until after Malaya has adopted a new con- 


stitution. The Alliance has legitimate reasons for 
going ahead with the working out of a new con- 
Stitution, together with the British Government 
and the Malay Rulers. 

The opposition parties which contested the 
Federal elections put forward, in their election 
manifestos, the proposal that a Constituent 
Assembly be convened for the writing of a new 
constitution for an independent Malaya, but the 
Alliance advocated that an independent commis- 
sion from outside the country be appointed to 
recommend a new constitution. The terms of 
reference given to the Constitutional Commission, 
which included representatives from four Com- 
monwealth countries, conformed to the general 
outline which the Alliance had advocated in the 
election manifesto. As the Alliance won 51 of 
the 52 elected seats in the Federal Legislative 
Council, it could be argued that the people of 
Malaya affirmed their approval of the Government 
procedure. 

The present constitution is based on the Federa- 
tion of Malaya Agreement between the nine Malay 
Rulers and the Queen, which came into force in 
1948. Any change in the present constitution, 
under this Agreement, must be agreed by Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Conference of 
Rulers, after which it must be approved by the 
Federal Legislative Council. 

However, if the Working Party cannot reach 
complete agreement, the amendment to the 
Federation of Malaya Agreement need not be 
delayed. The abrogation of the existing treaties 
between the Queen and the Malay Rulers will be 
essential to enable the Federation to emerge as an 
independent nation within the Commonwealth in 
August. S53 


The recommendations of the Reid Commission 
have been generally well received in the country 
as a very fair compromise and a well-balanced 
attempt at reconciling conflicting interests. The 
proposals that have caused most concern are those 
which provide for dual citizenship for Common- 
wealth citizens, the failure to establish Islam as 
the State religion, the provision for appeals to the 
Queen’s Privy Council, and the use of the Chinese 
and Indian languages, in addition to Malay and 
English, in the Legislature. 


Citizenship Controversy 


The controversial question of citizenship con- 
tinues to be a matter for heated debate throughout 
the country. The Commission has recommended 
that all those who have citizenship rights or are 
entitled to be registered as citizens before Merdeka 
Day should continue to have such rights; all per- 
sons born in the Federation on or after Merdeka 
Day should be citizens by operation of law; all 
persons born in the Federation before Merdeka 
Day should be entitled to citizenship provided 
they have resided in the Federation for five out of 
the preceding seven years, and declare that they 
intend to reside permanently in the Federation, 
are prepared to take an oath of allegiance, and 
declare that they will not exercise any rights under 
the nationality laws of any foreign country. All 
persons resident in the Federation on Merdeka 
Day should be entitled to become citizens, if they 
have resided in the Federation for eight out of the 
previous 12 years, and comply with the conditions 
as in the case of those born in the Federation. 
Other persons can apply for citizenship by 
naturalisation provided that they have resided in 
the Federation for ten out of the preceding 12 
years and comply with the normal conditions for 
naturalisation. The language test of an elementary 
knowledge of Malay will be waived for those 
persons born before Merdeka Day, who apply for 
citizenship within 12 months of August 31, 1957. 
For those who have been resident for over eight 
years, there is a similar language test, which is 
waived in the case of those above the age of 45, 
who apply within 12 months of Merdeka Day. 


The effect of these recommendations is to enable 
practically every person now in the Federation to 
become a citizen. This is a big advance on the 
present citizenship laws and follows closely the 
recommendations of the Alliance, with one excep- 
tion. The Alliance insists that those applying for 
citizenship should abjure any other nationality. 
The Commission, in its desire to abide by legal 
reality, points out that the individual cannot con- 
trol the application of the nationality laws of his 
country of origin and if he abjures that nationality, 
he is still considered a national of that country. 
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The Alliance points out that the abjuring of 
another nationality to acquire Federal citizenship 
is a personal declaration which carries a moral 
force even if it has no legal force. 

The Alliance is dead set against dual nationality 
even for Commonwealth citizens. It does not 
agree to granting reciprocal rights, even if other 
Commonwealth countries give such rights to 
Malayan citizens, because the number of Com- 
monwealth citizens in Malaya far exceeds the 
number of Malayan citizens in other Common- 
wealth countries, and such an agreement would 
not be to the advantage of Malaya. 

The three Malay opposition parties—the Party 
Negara (National Party, under the leadership of 
Dato Sir Onn bin Jaafar), the Partai Raayat 
(People’s Party, under the leadership of ex- 
detainee Ahmad Boestamam), and Partai Islam 
Sa-Malaya (Pan-Malaya Islamic Party, under the 
leadership of ex-detainee Dr. Burhanuddin)— 
have been working towards a united front, oppos- 
ing the recommendations of the Commission. 
Their principal attack has been aimed at the non- 
inclusion of Islam as the State religion of the 
Federation, the limitation of Malay privileges, 
multi-lingualism in the legislature, reference of 
appeal to the Privy Council, and, of course, the 
liberal citizenship qualifications. 


Religious Issue 

The opposition parties are not the only ones 
that have rejected the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion on Islam as the State religion, which was 
based on the Malay Rulers’ own views. The 
Alliance consider this a major issue. In view of 
the fact that the Chinese (through the Malayan 
Chinese Association) and the Indians (through the 
Malayan Indian Congress) in the Alliance have 
supported the United Malaya National Organisa- 
tion in its demand for the establishment of Islam 
as the State religion, it is likely that the Working 
Party which is preparing the White Paper, will 
ultimately overrule the Commission on this matter. 

The Commission has recommended that while 
Malay rights and privileges be preserved, no 
additional privileges should be conceded to the 
Malays, and that the whole matter should be re- 
viewed by Parliament after 15 years. The Alliance, 
in its memorandum, had suggested that the review 
should be made by the Paramount Ruler, who is 
looked upon as the protector of Malay rights and 
privileges. In practice, however, since the Para- 
mount Ruler will act on constitutional advice, 
there should be no difference between a review by 
Parliament and one by the Head of State, unless, 
of course, the Constitution reserved the right for 
the Head of State to act at his own discretion 


(Continued on page 9) 


Comment 


NEW TREND IN KENYA 


CAL chickens in Kenya are coming 
home to roost. The first elected African 
members of Legislative Council are already show- 
ing themselves to be much more intransigent than 
the former ‘ representative’ members. No Lyttel- 
ton compromise for them until they have a better 
proportion than eight members out of 39. Their 
demand is for parity between Africans and other 
races, instead of between Europeans and other 
taces. Until they achieve it, they will not co- 
Operate by becoming Ministers or Parliamentary 
Secretaries. 


A multi-racial government was the main point 
of the Lyttelton plan and is indeed essential for 
training Africans in the art of government. But 
one cannot blame Mr. Tom Mboya and his 
colleagues for using their bargaining position. 
Hitherto, at every step of African advance, the 
Europeans have insisted on a quid pro quo. When 
two African seats were added last year, the Euro- 
peans hit on the device of ‘corporate seats’ to 
represent commerce and agriculture, by which 
means they have brought back into the Legislature 
a former elected member who is regarded by most 
Africans as the embodiment of reaction. Similarly, 
when it was agreed that a second African Minister 
should be appointed, an agreement which ought 
to have been reached when the Lyttelton plan was 
adopted, the Europeans insisted on having an 
extra European Minister. In the event, neither 
was appointed as there were difficulties over 
appointing the ablest African member of Legis- 
lative Council, Mr. Eliud Mathu. The Governor 
deferred both appointments until after the African 
elections and will now have to decide whether to 
go ahead with the European appointment only. 
One of the ironies of the present position is that 
those who campaigned against Mr. Mathu would 
now like to have him back. When Mr. Coutts 
sought African views on the franchise, he reported 
that they were not much interested in methods of 
selecting members. What they emphatically 
wanted was to have more in number. So the 
African elected members are sure of strong back- 
ing for their demand for parity. 


This demand may put the whole Lyttelton plan 
into the melting pot. It is balanced by the Euro- 
pean demand for regional seats. Kenya settlers 
feel deprived if their member is made a Minister 
and cannot snipe from Opposition benches. So 
they want a double representation, by constituency 
and by region. They will not get it, except by 
making larger concessions to the Africans than 
they will wish to do. 
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The danger in the whole situation is that in the 
acrimonious bargaining to come, any chance of 
moving on to a common roll franchise for some 
seats will be lost. That is the solution which the 
Europeans ought to have adopted some years 
back. Now the Africans are feeling their strength 
and it may be too late. But such a solution is the 
only hope for a multi-racial society. 


MAURITIUS CONSTITUTION 


ae Mauritius Labour Party have secured an 
important success in their constitutional nego- 
tiations with the Colonial Office. During the last 
eighteen months they have been waging a con- 
tinual battle with the Secretary of State against 
the imposition of a form of proportional repre- 
sentation. The Secretary of State proposed that 
not only should the elections to the Legislative 
Council be conducted by the method of a single 
transferable vote, but that this should also be used 
by the Legislative Council in electing members to 
the Executive. When this method was actually 
used last September in electing a new Executive, 
the Mauritius Labour Party understandably 
refused to take part in it. 

In the recent negotiations the Labour Party 
representatives made it clear from the start that 
they were opposed to electing an Executive from 
the Legislature, and to any form of proportional 
representation in the elections to the Legislative 
Council. They had a hard fight with the Colonial 
Office, which appears to be unduly tender towards 
the interests of the plantocracy and businessmen, 
who incidentally are trying to inflate communal 
feelings. Nevertheless, the system of election to 
the Executive has been dropped, as has the 
method of the single transferable vote. In the 
latter case an independent commission is to in- 
vestigate whether single-member constituencies 
with direct voting, or the list system of elections, 
is the more suitable for Mauritius. It is true that 
the Governor will nominate members to the Execu- 
tive Council according to representation in the 
Legislature, thus at least partially inhibiting 
straightforward party government; nevertheless 
this is counter-balanced by the provision that in 
his nominations to the Legislative Council he must 
no longer frustrate the decision of the electorate. 

The Labour Party leaders have shown them- 
selves to be skilful negotiators, and are to be 
warmly congratulated on their success. Their 
next task will be to convince the Commission that 
single-member constituencies can be established 
and sustained. The Party includes members of all 
the racial groups. It can now confidently look 
forward, not only to maintaining its majority, but 
to taking an increasing share in the responsibility 
of the Mauritian Government. cee 


Trade Unionism in the West Indies 


"THE Caribbean takes credit for being the first area 

(coming within the scope of the Colonial Office) 
to start the long climb towards complete trade union 
organisation of the workers. That area can also 
claim to be the first to arrive at an agreement with 
employers. It is true that in a document issued a 
few years ago in the West Indies, it is stated that 
in Jamaica there was an attempt to organise the 
workers in 1918, but nothing of a permanent 
character came of it. I think that it is true to say 
that the first trade union to be formed, and continue 
to operate, was in 1922. In that year the British 
Guiana Labour Union and the British Honduras 
Civil Servants Association came into existence, 
although the latter union was not registered until 
1948. The first trade union agreement in the West 
Indies, and possibly the first in any Colonial terri- 
tory, was entered into by the Trinidad Seamen and 
Water Front Workers’ Trade Union and the Ship- 
ping Federation. 


If one judges the trade union position by the 
increasing number of trade unions, then the move- 
ment is certainly growing stronger, but it does not 
necessarily mean that, although there is an increase 
in the number of trade unions, there is a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of trade unionists. 
In fact, comparing 1950 with 1955, while there has 
been a good increase in the number of trade unions 
registered, there has been a considerable drop in the 
aggregate membership. It is of course the common 
experience of trade unions to have a large influx of 
members when a wages application is being discussed, 
and once having put a name on the books, there is 
some reluctance to take that name off when contri- 
butions are no longer being paid, very often because 
the wage application has not been successful, or 
possibly because of an unsuccessful strike. Again, 
quite a number of unions have been formed by the 
desire of some persons seeking political positions, 
and either such unions have gone out of exist- 
ence or their membership has considerably declined 
because of the failing influence of the person who 
was responsible for the formation of the Union. 
Jamaica may be a case in point. In 1950, the trade 
unions numbered 22 and the aggregate membership 
on the books was 106,000. In 1955, there were only 
14 unions and about 60,000 members. These 14 
unions, however, have a much tighter organisation 
than the 22 unions in 1950 had. The trend in Trini- 
dad is in a different direction. In 1950 there were 
36 unions with a membership of about 20,000. In 
1955, the number of unions had grown to 60, with 
a membership of over 41,000. 


Unfortunately, even the highest membership figures 
fall far below the number of persons gainfully 
employed. This fact alone, and it is not peculiar 
to the West Indies, calls for and is obtaining the close 
attention of the British Trade Union Congress and 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The T.U.C. has sent representatives to the 
West Indies to assist in organisation in British 


Guiana and Trinidad, and also to assist in wage: 
negotiations. The I.C.F.T.U. has also assisted in 
organisation, and has just appointed a new Executive 
Secretary for the Caribbean area. A tremendous. 
amount of work, both in organisation and education, 
is vitally necessary. The education needed is in 
connection with union rules, union finance and book-. 
keeping and industrial relations. Seminars have at 
times been held, lasting from one to six weeks in one: 
area or another, but at intervals of sometimes years. 
They have been most helpful, but they have not been 
sufficient to meet the need. Last year a successful 
seminar of six weeks duration was held in British 
Guiana, and representatives of all the unions in the 
colony attended. 


Too Many Unions 


British Guiana, which with British Honduras, 
holds the joint honour of being the first of the 
colonial territories to start trade unionism in 1922, 
has 38 unions registered, the majority of them being 
very small. Obviously there are too many unions 
and some amalgamation would be of lasting benefit 
to trade unionism, and the workers. Unfortunately 
here, as in other areas, there are unions that have been 
brought into existence in order to boost the political 
fortunes of certain people in the colony. These 
unions, though small in membership, are big im 
nuisance value, and their activities, particularly in 
the sugar belt, actually tend to disorganise the 
workers, and discourage them from joining the recog- 
nised unions. ; 


The largest union in British Guiana, numerically 
and in influence, as far as the sugar industry is con- 
cerned, is the Man Power Citizens’ Association. This 
organisation commenced as a political party, but was 
registered as a trade union in 1931. Its main mem- 
bership is in the sugar industry, covering both field 
and factory workers. During its lifetime it has 
experienced many changes in membership and 
officials. Two years ago, the T.U.C., recognising 
that this was a union in a major West Indian 
industry, decided to give it some temporary financial 
support in order that some additional officials could 
be appointed and operate in definite sections of the 
sugar belt. These officials, after appointment, have 
been most helpful in building up and maintaining 
the union membership, and in taking up immediately 
the grievances of the workers. Previously to their 
appointment, all these matters were sent to the union 
headquarters, and owing to the distances and trans- 
port difficulties some days elapsed before a grievance 
could be brought to the notice of the union officials. 
Other sections of the sugar industry, the sugar boilers, 
headmen and clerks have their respective organisa- 
tions, and a slender liaison is maintained by these 
four unions through a joint Sugar Trades Committee. 
All four unions have agreements with the Sugar 
Producers’ Association, but there is not an agreement 
to permit all unions to negotiate jointly on matters 
common to all of them. 


The Transport Workers Union js a fairly large 
one. Other well-governed unions are the Mine- 
-workers Union (Bauxite), Public Works Union, Saw- 
mill Workers Union and the Municipal Workers 
Union. Some of the unions are still struggling for 
recognition by the employers, particularly the 
Clerical Workers Union and the Sawmill Workers 
Union. The former had an agreement with one of 
‘the leading stores in Georgetown, but this was 
‘terminated because the managing -director took 
exception to the wording of minutes of a joint con- 
ference, on the grounds that they were a reflection 
on him. The Sawmill Workers Union have tried 
for years to obtain an agreement with the Forest 
Products Association, but only one member of it has, 
‘as an individual concern, recognised the union. One 
employer said that he had no objection to recognising 
the union if it could prove that it had 40 per cent. 
of his employees. But the organising secretary said 
that as soon as the company got to know that a man 
hhad joined the union, he was promptly sacked! 

The trade unions for government workers have the 
* check-off,’ and some claim that this has led to an 
increase in membership. Asa result of this the B.G. 
Trades Union Council is pressing for the extension 
of this system to all other employment. It certainly 
would be good for union finances if contributions 
were deducted from wages, but it is a matter of 
‘opinion whether it is good for active trade unionism. 

During a flying visit to Trinidad I found a desire 
to bring all unions into a single Federation or Trade 


Union Council. There are at the moment two separate 
bodies, one attached to the I.C.F.T.U. and the other 
until a year or two ago, a member of the. W.F.T.U., 
a body which they have left but did not appear to 
have any particular grievance against. Both these 
sections of the Trinidad Trade Union movement are 
officered by energetic and enthusiastic men, and when 
the All-Trinidad Sugar and Factory Workers’ Union 
was recently engaged in a fight with the sugar em- 
ployers, both sections of the movement jointly 
approached the Minister of Labour on behalf of the 
Union in dispute. The general election has since 
taken place, and it is quite possible that they would 
have had more success with the present Minister. 
The strike took place last April, and when the Union 
was compelled to call off the strike, many of its 
branch officials were victimised. The British T.U.C. 
has come to the aid of the union, both by giving 
substantial help and also sending an experienced 
trade unionist to assist this union and any other 
recognised union that may ask for his assistance. 


The I.C.F.T.U. section, dealing with the continent 
of America, has an offshoot in the Caribbean, known 
as the Caribbean Area Division (C.A.D.O.R.LT.). 
This latter body holds area conferences from time to 
time, the last one being in 1955. In 1956 a confer- 
ence of the Sugar Trade Unions in the Caribbean 
was held, and in addition to the British Territories, 
Cuba, French and Dutch areas were also represented. 


A. Dalgleish 


Kenya African Elections, 1957 


REGISTRATIONS 


ELECTION RESULTS 
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56% 
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t Signifies clear majority. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE IN 


T has now been announced that British Guiana 
will have a general election on 10th August next. 
Since 1953, when the constitution was suspended 
after the dismissal of Dr. Cheddi Jagan’s government, 
the colony has been ruled by an appointed Executive 
Council and Legislative Council, and the Governor 
has had wide emergency powers. But this arrange- 
ment was never intended to be more than temporary. 
A year ago notice was given that a modified con- 
stitution based on a partly elected Legislative Council 
would be introduced,. and the present plan (since 
last October somewhat changed from the original 
project) is that there will be fourteen elected mem- 
bers and the Governor will have the right to 
nominate up to fourteen more, including the officials 
who will hold certain key offices. 


Change for the Worse 


All the political parties have protested vigorously 
on the grounds that the neW constitution does not 
go far enough, conceding perhaps the shadow but 
certainly not the substance of democracy. Even if 
a single party were to win all fourteen seats, it could 
not be sure that it would be allowed to form a 
government with a majority in the Legislative 
Council to support it. Apart from the increase of 
the number of seats on both sides from twelve to 
fourteen, the main difference between the plan as 
modified in October and the one originally proposed 
is that the Governor is no longer bound to make 
use of his full powers of nomination. But so far 
from being accepted by the parties as a genuine con- 
cession to the democratic principle, this change is 
regarded as a change for the worse. For it will not 
be known till after the elections whether the power 
of nomination will be used to support an elected 
majority or to prevent it from forming a government. 
Presumably the purpose is to enable the Governor 
to nominate enough members to strengthen an 
acceptable government or to frustrate an unaccept- 
able one, which hardly looks like showing confidence 
in the processes of democracy. The protest against 
what they regard as a travesty of true constitutional 
government is the one thing which has united the 
four chief parties, and at the moment all four are 
busily trying to decide what they should do about it. 

They have also protested, though perhaps with less 
unanimity, against the restoration of the constituency 
boundaries of 1947, instead of the earlier proposal to 
combine the 1953 constituencies in pairs, and so 
achieve a rough numerical equality. The effect is 
certainly odd. New Amsterdam, for instance, will 
have under 6,000 electors, while the adjoining 
Courantyne constituency (a Jagan stronghold) will 
probably have about 35,000. With such contrasts, 
it is only too easy to support the charge of gerry- 
mandering to the disadvantage of the Left. 

The fact is that the Jaganite and Burnhamite wings 
of the People’s Progressive Party will (if they do not 
boycott the elections and do not fight against each 
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other) win anything up to twelve of the fourteen 
elected seats, though until the precise boundaries of 
the constituencies are known it will be difficult to 
be sure. Dr. Jagan’s wing commands a large follow- 
ing among the Indian workers on the sugar estates 
and the rice-fields the whole length of the coast from 
the Essequibo to the Courantyne. Dr. Burnham’s 
wing is in the ascendant in Georgetown, in the north- 
west of the colony, and in the interior, where it can 
count on the almost solid support of the bauxite 
workers. One seat in Georgetown is likely to go to 
Mr. Luckhoo, leader of the United Labour Front, 
who is a prominent lawyer and has been successful 
as Mayor of Georgetown, but can rely on little 
following elsewhere. Similarly, the seat at New 
Amsterdam and perhaps one other might well be 
won by Mr. John Carter’s People’s Democratic Party. 
But even speaking with all the caution necessary in 
view of the long gap since political feelings were last 
expressed, one can say that neither Mr. Luckhoo nor 
Mr. Carter stands much chance of winning a 
majority of the fourteen seats against the opposition 
of the two wings of the P.P.P. : 

Until quite recently it was uncertain whether either 
wing would contest the elections, and each was wait- 
ing to see just what the other would do before making 
up its mind. Mr. Burnham was the first to show his 
hand, when his group decided that they would take 
part, and would be prepared to become a constitu- 
tional opposition even if there was no hope of form- 
ing a government. The Jagan wing. has still not 
decided, and will not do so till it holds a congress 
in April, but it is virtually certain that it will also 
choose in favour of fighting—if possible with an 
electoral arrangement with the Burnham wing and 
perhaps even with Mr. Carter, but otherwise alone. 
An electoral arrangement under which Jaganites and 
Burnhamites will not oppose each other is so clearly 
to the advantage of both that it will probably be 
made, in spite of the fact that the two leaders are on 
bad personal terms. 


Reasons for the Split 


It is important to understand why these former 
allies split, and what the split means. Mr. Burnham 
objected to the habit of the Jagan group of applying 
orthodox communist criteria to every situation, and 
claimed that a less rigid approach was needed; to 
this extent the split occurred over a matter of 
principle. But in return Dr. Jagan accuses Mr. 
Burnham of political opportunism and_ personal 
careerism—both anathema to communists—and of 
reopening the breach between the Negro and the 
Indian communities, which the formation of the old 
P.P.P. had helped to close. It is true that Dr. Jagan’s 
support is largely Indian and Mr. Burnham’s is 
largely Negro, but for all that the split is not on 
purely racial lines; several prominent Indians fol- 
lowed Mr. Burnham and the secretary of the group 
is an Indian. 


TSH GUIANA by TOM McKITTERICK 


m a tour of the West Indies 


Last December Dr. Jagan made an important 
statement of policy, which was fully reported in the 
Georgetown Press, and which confirmed the mount- 
ing impression that he is to all intents and purposes 
a communist. The policy of the Burnhamites is in 
many ways similar ,but is based on a less uncom- 
promisingly Stalinist analysis and is likely to prove 
a great deal more flexible in practice—if there is ever 
an opportunity of putting it into practice. Both are 
vigorously opposed to the more conservative parties 
of Mr. Luckhoo and Mr. Carter and to the existing 
regime and all it represents. Thus there are two 
parallel political struggles in progress—between the 
left-wing parties and the rest, and between the 
Jaganites and the Burnhamites for the control of the 
left. If fully free elections were held, there would 
be no doubt about the outcome of the first; the 
second will remain in doubt until and unless the 
British Government decides to allow the ‘issue to be 
resolved by a genuine sounding of public opinion 
followed by a period in which the capacities of the 
two leaders and their supporters can be tested by 
actual constitutional experience. The tragedy of the 
present situation is that Dr. Jagan’s intransigence is 
encouraged, and Mr. Burnham and his friends are 
forced into an intransigent position for fear of losing 
support to the Jaganites. 


Cost of Development 


The biggest task of any government will be to im- 
plement the £19 miliion development plan launched 
last year, and if at ali possible to enlarge it. In a 
country where a vast, sparsely inhabited hinterland 
lies behind an over-populated coast, the attractions 
of schemes to develop new agricultural land are 
obvious, but the cost is bound to be enormous. The 
development plan does little more than scratch at 
the surface of the problem. To be effective, it would 
need to provide considerably more for road building, 
since the lack of communications is a major obstacle 
to expansion off the coast. It would need, too, to 
include provision for the control of flooding rather 
higher up the main rivers than at present, though 
hardly going as far as Dr. Jagan’s ambitious plan for 
head works sixty or seventy miles inland. Both of 
these would be extremely expensive, and there is no 
sign that sufficient money will be available to cover 
the cost of really effective schemes. But without 
them the pressure of population on the coast will 
grow, and with it the willingness of both the Indian 
and the Negro communities to support extreme 
policies and whatever dynamic leaders look prepared 
to put them into effect. Population pressure has been 
the reason for every outbreak of trouble in the last 
several decades, including the disaster of 1953, and 
it will be so again unless something vigorous is done 
to relieve it. 


Little is to be gained by merely accusing the 
Colonial Office of unwillingness to spend money or 


of over-caution in the constitutional education of the 
country. The decision whether or not to spend more 
on development is one for the Government in 
London, and must be taken against the background 
of competing claims from other colonies, of which 
some are in a more urgently critical situation than 
British Guiana. The constitutional dilemma is a 
real one. Neither Dr. Jagan nor Mr. Burnham is 
looked on with favour in view of their record in 
1953; the Government is understandably doubtful 
of the wisdom of allowing either of them to take 
office again. But the hard facts are that the failure 
to think in big enough terms. on development 
strengthens the position of the two P.P.P. leaders, 
and makes nonsense of any attempt to build up 
‘moderate,’ like Mr. Luckhoo or Mr. Carter, whose 
cautious approach makes no appeal to the mass of 
the population. 

For the time being no move will be made by any 
of the parties to bring British Guiana into the Carib- 
bean Federation. Mr. Carter is probably the most 
genuine federalist of the four principal leaders, and 
Mr. Luckhoo is categorically opposed to federation. 
Dr. Jagan argues that the only acceptable form 
would be full dominion status with local self-govern- 
ment for the members, but doubts if he could carry 
his party even as far as that; he has promised to 
submit the whole project to a referendum if the 
occasion arises. Mr. Burnham is a federalist, but 
insists that the constitutional question in British 
Guiana itself must be settled before any steps are 
taken to join up with the Caribbean territories. Most 
people would agree with him that it would be un- 
wise to force a decision now; it should be taken only 
by a government which can claim a democratic 
basis. : 


New Formula Necessary 


Little of value can be expected from the new 
constitution; the best that can happen is an interim 
period in which the Governor’s power of nomina- 
tion will be used to exclude a Jagan or Burnham 
government from taking office, but the popularity 
of the two wings of the P.P.P. will grow in the 
country. An eventual clash is inevitable, and one 
would prefer it to be a constitutional clash. It should 
not be difficult even at this stage to devise a new 
formula which will at least get rid of the feeling that 
the Governor is able to override a democratic deci- 
sion if he does not like it. No one expects that the 
colony will be allowed, this year, to elect a govern- 
ment untrammelled by reserved powers or by 
nominations to key offices. Given these safeguards, 
it would be infinitely better to take the risk of an 
elected majority being out of line with current policy 
than to deny the democratic principle. Otherwise 
only trouble can be foreseen, and a real answer to 
the problems of British Guiana will become all the 
harder to find. 559 


THE RETURN TO ‘FREEDOM’ 


] WOULD like to add a postcript to Dr. Balogh’s 
article! in the January issue of Venture and to refer 
again to Mr. Betts’ valuable pamphlet on Bulk 
Purchase. Too few of us are alive to the trend of 
the present Government’s policy regarding colonial 
trade and marketing, the effects overseas of the 
break-up of controls and the tendency to return in 
the colonies to a free-for-all economy. But Tory 
‘freedom’ is a menace to the colonies and under- 
mines the safeguards which experience taught us as 
being essential to the discharge of our responsibilities 
in the dependencies. Everything looks well when 
prices are good and markets lively, but colonial 
farmers and other primary producers are in a poor 
plight when economic devices are removed and the 
days of slump and collapse of prices come back. 
Such a situation can stultify colonial, social and 
economic development and throw territories back to 
the wretched conditions which prevailed in the pre- 
war years. 


Protection for Primary Producers 


Mr. Betts’ pamphlet recalls the reasons which led 
the Labour Government to build up the arrange- 
ments for guaranteed prices, short or long contracts, 
rational marketing, bulk-purchase and stabilisation 
funds and how these things were integrated with 
international trade, commonwealth marketing and 
, colonial advantage. The products were in many 
cases bought exclusively by a colonial marketing 
authority and then sold to the purchasing depart- 
ments in the United Kingdom at negotiated prices. 
Bulk purchase by Britain or buying in defined quan- 
tities for short or long terms at prices fixed annually 
or for other periods gave predicted prices to the 
farmers and the stabilisation they needed against the 
vagaries of the markets. Acts of God, tempests and 
locusts were sometimes met by insurance funds. 


Some private interests working and trading in the 
colonies support these orderly arrangements, but 
many do not, and economists of the individualist 
school lend the opponents their support. They assert 
that in removing the strong winds of competition and 
the rigours of the market farmers are feather-bedded 
and the inefficients sheltered. They fear that farming 
is apt to stagnate as a result, and that farmers fail 
to adapt themselves to the needs of the market. 
Quality also tends to suffer, higher grades are. not 
encouraged and methods of cultivation become less 
efficient. Stabilisation funds, too, they say, are a 
form of compulsory savings depriving farmers of 
money which they might turn to account on their 
farms; the funds are built up by the good or ill 
fortunes of the crops in the markets and funds most 
in need of building up do not necessarily gain. 
Essential and subsistence. crops are prejudiced by 
the rewards gained by export crops and there is con- 
siderable variability in reward as between one export 
and another. [It is said that it is unfair that certain 
crops and farmers in contrast with others, should 
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contribute unevenly to funds which may be used for 
national development but which may bring no direct 
advantage to them. The imposition of heavy export 
duties is also easier under controlled marketing, and 
while the government may obtain a handsome 
revenue out of the world price this revenue may 
assume excessive dimensions and represent money 
which otherwise would go to the farmer, or in the 
days of free marketing to the middlemen. Govern- 
ments also find stabilisation funds convenient, not 
because of their purpose in checking depression in 
the territory but because they can be plundered or 
utilised for development investment and other 
national purposes. 


Most of these arguments are easily refuted. With 
the vagaries of nature to be faced, and lacking a 
world-wide system of commodity control, there can 
be no foolproof arrangement for the farmer. But 
the marketing systems evolved under the umbrella 
of Labour’s commodity policy have provided many 
advantages. It has been shown that the marketing 
boards, by virtue of their monopolistic position, are 
excellent instruments for the improvement of quality 
and this has been most marked in West Africa. Far 
from stagnating, the farmers, no longer discouraged 
by precarious and unpredictable returns, have pressed 
on with vigour to expand production, and this 
tendency has been aided by the board’s policy of 
withholding a proportion of the final selling price 
when high, and thus avoiding cash saturation and 
inflation. Though it has been stated more than once 
that the farmers were bitterly resentful at this denial 
to them of the full price, it is a fact that, except in” 
Ashanti where other factors intervene, no sustained 
or organised opposition has appeared. Moreover, 
the gains from marketing the crops have been 
retained in the country of origin to maintain farmers’ 
prices and for the good of the community at large, 
instead of being dissipated to middlemen and private 
interests all over the world. 


In the Gold Coast and Nigeria the funds of the 
Marketing Boards are very large. Once their original 
purpose of price stabilisation is safeguarded there 
can be no objection to helping research, making im- 
provements in rural living and extending educational 
facilities. That was my intention when I was in 
office and in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, higher 
education and certain development plans have 
profited. The funds can, of course, be a temptation 
to penurious and reckless governments, but it must. 
be allowed that there is a public as well as a farmer’s 
interest in the wise supervision and prudent control 
of them, and undoubtedly it is desirable that the poor 
primary producers in the rural areas should receive 
more consideration than politicians with ambitious 
schemes seem prepared to give. More efficient and 
larger cultivation would obviously result if available 
funds were diverted for rural betterment. Yet these 
considerations can never be the basis of justification 
for a return to the old anarchy of unregulated 
economies and laissez-faire. 


A. Creech Jones 


Ghana Independence 


The Fabian celebration took place on March 22; 
it proved to be a friendly and successful evening 
with over 300 present. West Africans and British 
socialists were almost equally represented. 

After Mr. Sorensen had welcomed our guests and 
members, Mr. Creech Jones outlined the constitu- 
tional progress which had taken place during the 
period of the Labour Government from 1945-51; 
Mr. Hutton-Mills, the Commissioner of Ghana, 
responded by thanking all those who had aided his 
country in its attainment of membership of the 
Commonwealth and spoke of the future responsi- 
bility of Ghana towards African territories which still 
endured colonial rule; Mr. Mbu, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Nigeria, welcomed Ghana’s independence 
and expressed the hope that Nigeria would speedily 
attain the same privileged status; Mr. Lim Yew 
Hock, Chief Minister of Singapore, gave a brief, 
dynamic speech, saluting Ghana and told us of the 
struggle in the Far East for human equality. Mr. 
James Griffiths reminded us that the achievement of 
independence was only the first stage of the battle. 
Ghana had accepted parliamentary democracy, in- 
cluding the toleration of an Opposition. She had 
the great task ahead of raising the standard of living 
of farmers and workers and building effective demo- 
cratic organisations. In Britain, we had the responsi- 
bility of giving economic aid to the new state; as 
socialists we must meet the challenge. 

Apart from the memorable speeches, there was an 
enjoyable dance from 8 p.m.—12. All those present 
were conscious of an historic occasion. The Fabian 
Colonial Bureau, which had worked for 17 years for 
the independence of the Gold Coast, shared with 
Ghana the sense of a great achievement. 


Colonies and Television 


[t is a sign of notable advance in the Labour 

Party’s public relations that it devoted a whole tele- 
vision programme to Commonwealth and Colonial 
policy on February 21. It is equally indicative of 
the value of this aspect of policy to the Party that 
the critics agreed that this was the Party’s best tele- 
vision programme to date. 

A distinguished panel of Party spokesmen, consist- 
ing of Mr. James Griffiths, Mr. Aneurin Bevan and 
Mr. James Callaghan, answered questions put by an 
audience of some 30 men and women from Common- 
wealth and Colonial countries. It was a pity that 
colour. television has not yet been sufficiently 
developed, for many of the audience wore national 
dress, and presented a most colourful spectacle. Even 
as it was, the sight of these men and women from 
all over the world, all intimately connected with 
' Britain, must have done something to educate the 
British public in the variety of its colonial responsi- 
bilities. Derothy Pitt, the chairwoman, from Trini- 
dad, handled not only the audience but the three 
political leaders with remarkable tact and humour, 
setting a genuine tone of spontaneity. We hope that 
this programme has added to the growing conscious- 
ness in the Party of the value of its colonial policy 
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in public relations, and at the same time convinced 
still more of our friends in the colonies that the 
Labour Party is now taking a genuine and serious 
interest in the problems which face them. — 


Malaya on the Eve of Independence 
(Continued from page 2) 


without the advice of the elected government. Such 
a provision would obviously not meet with the 
approval of the non-Malays. But on this point, Dato 
Sir Onn is likely to make the most capital in his 
efforts to woo Malay support. Party Negara, though 
it is supposed to be a non-communal ‘ national’ 
party, has lost practically all its non-Malay members 
because of Dato Onn’s return to his earlier com- 
munalist line. He has recently gone so far as 
repeatedly to advocate changes in the immigration 
laws to allow Indonesians to come to settle in 
Malaya, to maintain the Malay majority in the 
country. 

Another big stick which Dato Onn thinks he can 
use against UMNO is the proposal that for the next 
ten years, under certain conditions, Chinese and 
Indian members be allowed to speak in their mother 
tongue in the national Legislature. This means that 
the present qualification—a working knowledge of 
Malay or English—for a candidate in elections will 
no longer be necessary. This, says Dato Onn, is 
another proof that Tunku Abdul Rahman and his 
UMNO has ‘sold the Malays down the drain.’ 

The Alliance is also not in favour of having the 
Privy Council as the final court of appeal. The 
government party in the Federation wants the final 
appeal, as in the case of India, to be settled in the 
country. The proposal is for the setting up of a 
body of jurists similar to the privy Council to advise 
the Paramount Ruler on judicial matters. 

The greater part of the recommendations of the 
Reid Commission, no doubt, will be incorporated in 
the final proposals which will be debated by the 
Legislative Council if possible in May. Their adop- 
tion will make independent Malaya a unique member 
of the Commonwealth. As in India, the Queen 
though recognised as the Head of the Commonwealth 
will not be the Head of State of the Federation. But 
the Federation will not be a republic, but a 
monarchy. The Malay monarch who will be known 
as the Yang Di-Pertuan Besar—Paramount Ruler— 
will not reign for life, as is the normal practice 
among kings. The nine Malay rulers will take 
turns, in accordance with seniority, based in the first 
instance, on the date of their assumption of the 
thrones of their respective sultanates. Each Para- 
mount Ruler will hold office for five years. The 
Labour Party of Malaya, which originally considered 
the idea of advocating the establishment of a republic 
and the abolition of the Sultans, was not so clearly 
outspoken in its memorandum to the Reid Commis- 
sion. That does not mean that it has given up its 
socialist and republican stand, but its leaders realise 
that to advocate such a constitution at this stage 
would result in the loss of its already slim Malay 
support in the country. 564 


Parliament and the Colonies 


Kenya Detainees Disqualified from Votimg. Mr. 
Dugdale asked whether the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was aware that Section 13 of the Kenya 
Legislative Council (African Representation) Ordin- 
ance, 1956, disqualified from voting a very large 
number of people who had never been convicted of 
any criminal offence; and what proposals he had to 
make for its amendment. Mr. Profumo (Under- 
Secretary of State) replied that the disqualifications 
listed in this section included those which were cus- 
tomary in democratic countries. They also covered 
persons who had been or were the subject of a deten- 
tion order under the Emergency Regulations. But a 
a provincial commissioner had power to remove this 
disqualification for individual detainees who had been 
released, and he saw no reason for any amendment. 
Mr. Dugdale asked if he really maintained that it was 
in accordance with democratic principles that men 
who had been detained under an administrative order, 
without any opportunity of having their case heard in 
the courts, should be prevented from voting both 
during the time they were detained and after their 
detention. Mr. Profumo said that present arrange- 
ments would be reviewed after the first election, but 
the Secretary of State was satisfied that was the best 
way of taking this very important step. Mr. Dugdale 
said that in view of the thoroughly unsatisfactory 
nature of the reply, he would raise the matter again 
at the earliest possible opportunity. (Jan. 23.) 


Northern Rhodesia—Race Relations Ordinance. 
Mr. James Johnson asked what were the main pro- 
visions of the Race Relations (Advisory and Con- 
ciliation) Bill recently passed by the Northern Rho- 
desian Legislative Council; what district committees 
had been set up to consider complaints of racial 
discrimination and what were to be the powers and 
composition of the Central Board. Mr. Profumo 
replied that assent had been given to the Ordinance 
as recently as 7th January. It provided for the 
appointment of central and district committees to 
improve race relations between people of different 
nations in various ways. They had not yet been set 
up. Mr. Johnson said that he welcomed this big step 
forward in sensible thinking but the Bill as passed 
fell far short of what it was originally meant to be 
when first put on the stocks by the government offi- 
cials and he wanted an assurance that the voice of 
Africans would be heard on all the committees and 
on the central board itself. Mr. Profumo replied that 
it was the Government’s view that the work of the 
committees was likely to be more effective in the long 
run if it was based on the co-operation of the public 
rather than on compulsion, but he would look at the 
point about African representation. (Jan. 23.) 


Overseas Students in the U.K.—Replying to Mr. 
R. W. Sorensen, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies said that within the last three years the 
Governments of Cyprus, Hong Kong, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Malaya and Singapore, Sierra Leone and 
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the Gambia, Tanganyika, Uganda, and the West 
Indies have established their own students units in 
London, and similar arrangements for Mauritius and 
Zanzibar were nearly completed. Liaison with these 
Governments on student affairs was through the 
heads of their students units, who met regularly 
members of his department and of the British 
Council. A liaison officer attached to the Colonial 
Office saw to the personal welfare of students from 
the remaining smaller territories. Since 1946 about 
11,000 scholars and 22,500 private students had 
arrived in this country to take courses of full-time 
study. About 500 of these were student nurses. 
(Mar. 6.) 


Rejection of Loan to Malaya by U.K. Replying 
to Mr. Owen, who asked why the Malayan Federa- 
tion’s request for a loan had been rejected, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd said that if an Exchequer loan was 
referred to, the Malayan delegation to the recent 
talks in London had been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not contribute by that 
means to the development of independent Common- 
wealth countries. Contribution was made through 
the facilities extended to them to raise open market 
loans in London, through direct investment by 
United Kingdom private enterprise and through the 
United Kingdom’s membership of the Colombo Plan 
and various agencies of the United Nations, which 
provided development finance. An independent 
Federation of Malaya would be able to make use 
of these facilities, in addition to receiving assistance 
from the Exchequer for other purposes. (Mar. 6.) 


British Caribbean Federation. In reply to Sir R 
Robinson, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that the Standing 
Committee set up by the British Caribbean Federa- 
tion Act has decided on Trinidad for the location 
of the Federal Capital, and was to consider the 
choice of a site within the colony and plans for 
temporary accommodation. It had also studied pro- 
posals for a draft Order in Council embodying the 
Federal constitution, and this should come before 
Parliament in the next few months. When the 
Governor-General had been appointed and taken 
office in the latter part of this year the Interim 
Federal Government would come into being; one of 
the first tasks of this Interim Government would be 
the preparation for Federal Elections in 1958. With 
the opening of the first sessions of the two Houses 
of the Federal Legislature, and the appointment of 
a Prime Minister and a Council of State, the Federal 
Constitution would come fully into operation. 
(Mar. 6.) 


Citizenship Bill in Central Africa. Mr. James 
Johnson asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what effect the proposed Citizenship Bill for Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland would have upon the status of 
Africans in the two northern territories if they did 
not apply for citizenship. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied 
that the Bill would have no effect. (Mar. 4.) 


Guide to Books... 


In Defence of Colonies 
By Sir Alan Burns (Allen & Unwin, 25s.). 


1 CARRY the responsibility for the appointment of 

Sir Alan Burns as representative of the United King- 
dom at the United Nations Committees concerned 
with Trusteeship and Dependent Territories. He was 
a distinguished Governor and enjoyed widespread 
respect from the Africans he worked with. Few 
Governors knew their job better than he, could form 
such clear and unambiguous judgments on local 
problems or remain as dominant and self-assured 
regarding the responsibility devolved to him and its 
discharge. He was utterly opposed to colour dis- 
<rimination, felt himself a colonial, had learnt a lot 
from Lugard about African administration and was 
recognised as an historian on West Africa and the 
West Indies. My views and his did not always 
coincide, but few men could go to America better 
equipped and experienced or with greater confidence 
in the United Kingdom Government’s view respect- 
ing trusteeship and the limits of international 
accountability. Though often out-voted at the United 
Nations he won the respect of the representatives of 
other countries for his efficiency and intimate know- 
ledge of the problems he handled. He has now 
retired and Sir Andrew Cohen will take his place. 
The book before me is one which Sir Alan felt com- 
pelled to write as his testament of the scene and 
conflict he has left behind. I am glad he wrote it. 


Work at the United Nations has been no sinecure 
for him—the cross-currents of prejudice, anti- 
colonialism and power politics made the job difficult 
and disheartening. The book is hardly an apology 
for Britain but a brisk review of the basis of British 
colonial policy and its evolution and objectives. The 
discussions at the United Nations have revealed the 
ignorance, irresponsibility and wilful misunderstand- 
ing that persist about British ‘colonialism.’ Indeed, 
the title of Sir Alan’s book seems to put the shoe on 
the wrong foot, for he is no less concerned than the 
rest that colonialism should be liquidated and 
dependencies divested of colonial status as early as 
practicable. Some of us would probably take greater 
risks than he, but for him Britain’s contribution to 
colonial progress is too important to be misinter- 
preted or lightly thrown aside. His anxiety that 
development in the colonial territories should receive 
all the assistance possible; that the colonial people 
should be encouraged to full co-operation with the 
United Kingdom; that other nations should know 
what British policy is and that the well-being of the 
people of the dependencies should be the subject 
understood and promoted at United Nations’ dis- 
cussions—these are the threads running through this 
most readable book. The reader will undoubtedly 
mark some pages with sceptical sighs and wonder 
whether the author is not trying to prove too much 
with selected evidence and quotations. But what he 


says needs to be said, and it is enlivening to have a 
well-informed and capable administrator hitting back 
and defending his life’s work and putting forward 
his own positive views. 


After clearing the decks by analysing constitutional 
development and the problem of self-government 
he critically describes the way matters are dealt with 
in the United Nations and the attitude of Russia, 
Latin-America, India and other Asian countries. The 
part played by America, with her own responsibilities, 
is embarrassing to her and equivocal. In challenging 
terms the author advises against Britain continuing 
to take part in the proceedings of the Committee on 
Information from colonial territories. He is against 
any discussion of political and constitutional affairs 
on the Fourth Committee of the Assembly. There 
are other disturbing demands. A series of chapters 
also discusses the claims of other Powers to a number 
of British colonies. 


Other aspects of colonialism are raised. We 
socialists have thought too little about many of them. 
What is the place of the international forum in 
colonial affairs? What is the extent to which inter- 
national accountability is practicable? What are the 
difficulties hampering co-operation between the 
colonial powers? How bring a greater realism 
respecting the dependencies and minorities to those 
members of the United Nations who freely and in- 
sincerely criticise the acknowledged colonial powers? 
How reconcile the variety of economic and political 
objectives with the best interests of the colonial 
people?—these are only a few of the many questions 
emerging from this book. I do not recollect any 
discussion in Parliament on the work of the United 
Nations under Chapters 11, 12 and 13 of the Charter 
or any debate on the report of the British representa- 
tives to the Trusteeship Committee and Assembly. 
Surely it is time. I hope Sir Alan Burns’s book will 
be read, not least by those who see less virtue than 
he in the imperial relationship between Britain and 
her colonies. 

A. Creech Jones 


Christianity and Race 
By Philip Mason (Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d.). 


This book by the Director of Studies on Race 
Relations at Chatham House is a valuable contribu- 
tion to understanding and discussion of problems 
involving the idea of race, with special reference to 
Africa. It was prepared for delivery early in 1956 
as six lectures sponsored by a Liberal Evangelical 
foundation—the Burroughs Memorial Lectureship— 
but does not need the apology which the author 
makes for presenting the spoken word in print. 
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Mr. Mason is frank. ‘In this matter of race,’ he 
admits, ‘there is a sense in which Christianity is in 
the dock.’ He discerns ‘challenge from without, 
from agnostic naturalism, and from within, from the 
Dutch Reformed Churches,’ and he provides fair and 
sympathetic summaries of the positions of both 
before answering them. He argues that the group 
typified by Professor Julian Huxley jumps incon- 
sequentially from wrong premises to right conclu- 
sions, while the Afrikaner arrives at disastrous 
conclusions by way of unjustified deductions from 
the right source-material. 

Answering these two groups takes the author back 
to Christian first principles as he perceives them, and 
this closely reasoned study provides him with an 
ethical criterion which he then brings to bear upon 
aspects of race relations in Africa and in the U.K. 

Like most other thoughtful observers, he is pessi- 
mistic about the Union, realising that very few in 
the Dutch Reformed Churches so far show signs of 
following Professor B. B. Keet in his rejection of 
apartheid on principle. He is able to offer the African 
in South Africa only ‘cold and sterile counsel.’ 

In Central Africa and Kenya, on the other hand, 
he finds grounds for hope. The professed ideal 
of partnership is ‘compatible with a Christian 
philosophy or outlook.’ Not all readers of Venture 
will share Mr. Mason’s enthusiasm at this point for 
the Capricorn Africa Society, whose doctrines he 
does not however accept without reservations. 

He would like to see Europeans in Central and 
East Africa taking political risks rather than playing 
for (present) safety; and the U.K. Government being 
less equivocal towards S. Africa’s racial policy. 

On immigration of British subjects into Britain he 
is emphatic: only in very special circumstances not 
yet obtaining, and then ‘only by a system which 
ignored race,’ could limitation be countenanced. But 
on inter-marriage he is conservative. ‘In the short 
run... I suggest that the hazards are great and that 
it should normally be avoided.’ 

All these are little more than random references 
from a tightly packed book which most serious 
students of race relations will want to read, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are able to share the carefully 
set out religious convictions around which the author 
builds the whole of his discussion. 

Bernard Nicholls 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 

Sir—I am writing about the March Venture and 
the article on Central African Federation, for there: 
is an important statement, basic to the article, con- 
tained there which I consider below the level that we: 
must expect and demand of informed, fair and con-- 
structive Venture debate. It is: — 

‘The question which has never been honestly 
faced, let alone answered, in this country, is why 
Africans in Central Africa should believe their ulti-- 
mate fate is any safer in the hands of Rhodesian 
white settlers than has been that of their brothers in 
the Union under the power of the S. African white: 
community.’ 

This is patently a loaded question, leading only to 
One assumption. It is the sort of statement which is. 
quoted overseas and does the Labour Party and 
liberal movements harm. J would merely point out 
a few facts which contravert it; the multi-racial 
university college; the admission of Africans from 
the Federation to full Queen’s commission courses. 
at Sandhurst and Camberley; the move to form 
multi-racial unions; the Racial Discrimination Bill 
in N. Rhodesia, and the steady elimination of restric- 
tions in the civil service, in post offices and in shops; 
the upgrading of African workers by the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, and their new _ share-purchase: 
scheme, open to Africans; the inter-racial hotels at 
Salisbury and Lusaka, and the news just received of 
the decision by the Northern Rohdesian Hoteliers 
Association to make all their hotels inter-racial. 

Of course, the whole question of black and white 
is a great interrogation mark, and cynical people 
can scoff at all the above list of actions. But what 
I find objectionable is the attitude of mind behind 
this quotation. Do we, or do we not, wish to fight 
our way out of the present miasma? I believe that 
Ronald Prain, Garfield Todd and many others do. 

I would have thought that the most helpful attitude 
to-day would be to attempt to bring the Africans 
and Europeans more closely together in these ensuing 
years and then review the balance sheet in 1960-63. 
I am afraid a question posed as above can only be 
the means of causing Africans to doubt whether co- 
operation with Europeans is possible at all. 

James Johnson, M.P. 
House of Commons. 
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